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A DANCER’S TROPHY 


In 1871 there was found in a grave of the 
Dipylon cemetery, just outside the walls of an- 
cient Athens, a broken oenochoe, or wine-jug, 
which when put together displayed, around the 
shoulder, a row of incised letters which proved 
to be the oldest Attic inscription discovered in 
modern times. The jug aroused tremendous in- 
terest, of course, and has been much discussed,’ 
but I believe that there are one or two points of 
significance in connection with it that have not 
been noted. 

Most students now date the vase in the first 
half of the eighth century. The inscription, 
retrograde, was cut after the vase was completed, 
but no one can say with assurance how long 
afterward. The inscription seems to consist of 
a dactylic hexameter line followed by a dimeter, 
and reads: ‘Whoever of all the dancers dances 
most spiritedly (atalotata), let him receive this.’ 
The jug is, then, a prize, in the manner of a mod- 
ern loving-cup. Whether it was awarded after 
a formal contest or not, we do not know. Some 
scholars think it was an important trophy, and 
earried with it the equivalent of a championship 
title. Others think it was conferred as a sort of 
joke, perhaps at a drunken revel; these writers 
refer to drinking contests like the one hinted at 
in Aristophanes, Acharnians 1001, and point out 
that the vase in question is not a dignified 
amphora for oil, such as those awarded to victors 
at the Panathenaea, but a less pretentious wine- 
jug. Some writers think that the vase was 
buried with the owner because it was one of his 


most prized possessions ; others regard its preser- 
vation purely as an accident. 

Few writers who have attempted to interpret 
the jug have considered the possible significance 
of the painted panel on the neck. (Furtwaengler, 
indeed, says it is of no particular interest.) Upon 
the panel, among the usual chevrons and parallel 
lines, are two figures—a stag, grazing, and, be- 
hind it, a conventionalized bird. Both figures are 
of types familiar on Geometric pottery, and their 
juxtaposition is not unparalleled. Probably the 
vase painter meant them to be purely decorative. 
However, it is a fact that the animals to which 
nimble dancers are compared in Greek litera- 
ture are the stag (Aristophanes, Lysistrata 1318) 
and the bird (Euripides, Bacchae 748, 957-8, 
1090-1). Conversely, birds are sometimes spoken 
of as dancers—ef. the komos peleion in Euripides, 
Ton 1197. 

Because the trophy is a wine-jug, many 
scholars have conjectured that the contest which 
it commemorates was connected with the worship 
of Dionysus. Oddly enough, in the cult of 
Dionysus both birds and stag-like animals are of 
significance. Among the innumerable represen- 
tations of Dionysiae dances in Greek art we see 
a characteristic portrayal of a dancer with one 
or both arms outstretched and twisted into the 
garment, with a wing-like effect. These ‘wing- 
sleeved’ figures seem to suggest that, on occasion, 
Dionysiac dancers imitated birds.? Also, a nebris, 
or fawn skin, was often worn by dancers in the 
eult of Dionysus—both men and women, as vase 
paintings demonstrate clearly, and the fawn is, 
of course, the young of the stag. Further, a fawn 
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was sometimes dismembered in early Dionysiac 
ritual. Farnell® says that in these cases the ani- 
mal was considered to be the embodiment of the 
god himself; and that nebrizein, ‘to play the 
fawn,’ ‘became a mystic term in Bacchic phrase- 
ology.’ It has been well established that dancers 
who wear the skin or mask of an animal identify 
themselves temporarily with that animal, and 
frequently with the deity to whom it is sacred. 
However, the animal represented on our vase is 
a full-grown stag, not a fawn. And it may be 
significant that we have no record of a contest 
among individual dancers in connection with the 
early worship of Dionysus. 

But Dionysus is not the only divinity in whose 
worship there is an association of birds, stags, 
dancers, and wine. These elements are all pres- 
ent in the ritual of Artemis as well. There is 
considerable cumulative evidence for bird dances 
in the ritual of this divinity.‘ Also, it is fairly 
certain that from Mycenaean times down to the 
Graeco-Roman period’ there were stag-masques, 
dances, or processions in honor of the aboriginal 
Artemis; and vestiges of these performances 
seem to have survived into the Middle Ages, in 
New Year’s processions in various parts of 
Europe.® 

In particular, at the festival of Artemis Lyaia 
in Syracuse an elaborate komos is attested,’ in 
which the dancers wore stags’ horns, and carried 
around with them a goatskin filled with wine, 
and a huge loaf of bread upon which were 
stamped the shapes of various animals. With 
this komos was connected a contest of some sort— 
probably in singing and dancing; and the win- 
ner in the contest ‘took the bread of the loser.’ 
Participants in the contest sang a song in which 
they bade their hearers to ‘receive’ (dexai) good 
luck; this is an odd echo of the ‘let him receive’ 
(dekan) on the Dipylon jug. Although the Greek 
commentators on this komos refer it to the fifth 
century B.C., modern scholars seem to agree in 
thinking that the ritual stems from primitive 
times. 

Whether such a komos was a feature of the 
ritual of Artemis at Athens or not, we do not 
know. However, Aristophanes says, in the 
Danaides (frag. 253 K), that in the olden days at 


Athens a group of dancers ‘in rustic garb’ 
danced ‘with all sorts of good things to eat under 
their arms.’ Athenaeus (xiv, 646 e) mentions 
the use of a cake called the elaphos, baked in the 
shape of a deer, at the Elaphebolia, a spring fes- 
tival of Artemis, very popular at Athens and in 
other Greek cities; cakes were often given as 
prizes or awards to dancers (Athenaeus xiv, 647 
c; xv, 668 ce, d; Plutarch, Conv. Probl. ix, 747 a; 
Demosthenes, Cor. xviii, 260) : and our expression 
‘to take the cake’ is parallel in Attic literature 
(Aristophanes, Eq. 277; Thesmo. 94). 

I believe, then, that the Dipylon jug could have 
been a prize awarded to a dancer in the Athenian 
counterpart of the Syracusan stag procession to 
the aboriginal Artemis, probably at the festival 
of the Elaphebolia, in the spring. A wine-jug 
(filled with wine, of course) would be an ap- 
propriate award in that cult—in addition to the 
‘bread of the loser.’ Perhaps a plain jug may 
have been the usual prize. On one occasion, how- 
ever, the officials may have chosen an oenochoe 
which was not necessarily new, but which was 
attractive, and which happened to bear a painted 
design suggesting at the same time the lightness 
of the dancer, the komos in which the contest took 
place, and the cult with which it was connected. 
At any rate, our jug was, so to speak, ‘engraved’ 
for presentation to the winner; and so it has 
come down to us. 

NOTES 
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Gemmen (Leipzig and Berlin, 1900), Vol. 1, Taf. 18. 
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Gebiet der Antike, in Akad. der Wissensch. in Wien, Phil.- 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


Rome, we are often told, achieved a triple con- 
quest of the world, by arms, by law, and by the 
Church. She thus won a threefoid immortality, 
for though the lands conquered by her arms 
yielded one by one to newer governments during 
the thousand years after the real decline of her 
territorial power set in, the Roman Law, the 
Church, and the concept of the Empire continued 
to be living forces in the mediaeval and modern 
world. 

During the two centuries after Constantine’s 
decision to ally the Christian God with the 
Roman Empire, the Empire and Rome itself were 
transformed in the service of the Church as it 
spread throughout the Mediterranean world, 
in preparation for its later extension far beyond 
the former limits of the Empire. In the third 
century the Christians had beeu on the defen- 
sive, trying to demonstrate their right to share 
in the preservation of the hardpressed power of 
the state. One of their great leaders, Tertullian 
argued thus: 

We too pray for the emperors and their ministers, 

for the civil authority, for the security of our age, 

for the world’s peace, and for the delay of the end. 


A century later, the pagan statesmen of the 
eternal city were on the defensive, and Symma- 
chus in his great speech urged that the altar of 
Victory be kept in the senatehouse, despite 
Christian attacks on that pagan cult, basing his 


plea on the Roman concept of ‘One World’, and 
the equal validity of all honest means of solving 
the divine riddle of the Universe. His attempt 
failed, but it helped to arouse among his Chris- 
tian antagonists, as Prudentius’ poetic reply, 
Contra Symmachum, clearly shows, a stronger 
sense of patriotism. This, like many other in- 
cidents, illustrates the extent to which Christian 
Roman statesmen and other writers were adopt- 
ing the traditions of pagan Rome. Though the 
shrines of Saints Peter and Paul were greater 
in the eyes of Christian visitors to Rome than 
the palaces of the Caesars, educated Christians 
continued to read Vergil, and to fix their concepts 
of secular society on the ancient basis. <A char- 
acteristic picture of the Roman power and its 
decline is presented by the poem De Romae 
Ruinis written in 1106 by Hildebert, Bishop of 
Le Mans: 


Matchless art thou, O Rome, though almost totally 
ruined, 

How great thou wast in thy prime, thy ruins show; 

Long age has destroyed thy glory, and Caesar’s palace 

And the gods’ temples lie fallen low on the ground. 

That work, that mighty work, has fallen, at which 
Araxes 

Trembled while still it stood, and now is grieved at 
its fall, 

Which the swords of kings, the provident care of the 
Senate, 

The very gods themselves willed should be head of the 
world... 

Over its building labored the eager care of our fathers, 

Welcoming strangers, helped in the task by the waves 
and the site. 

Marble and builders and wealth came from the east 
and the west, 

The hills of Rome itself supplied the walls. 

Generals lavished their treasure, the fates their favor, 

Artisans gave their skill, the world its gold. 

The city has fallen, of which, if I try to say anything 
worthy, 

I can say this alone, ‘It has been Rome.’ 

Yet not the passage of years, nor fire nor the sword 

Has proved able fully to blot out its glory. 

The care of men was able to build Rome so great 

That the care of the gods was not able to break it 
down. 

Bring together your wealth, bring new marble, and 
the favor of the gods, 

Let the hands of artisans labor long at their new task; 

No siege engines can batter down the walls that now 
stand, 
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Nor can the lonely ruin be restored. 

Here the gods themselves marvel at their divine forms, 
And envy the beauty of their sculptured images. 
Nature was not able to frame gods of such beauty 

As the wondrous statues of the gods made by men. 
City thrice blessed, had it but lacked for masters, 

Or did its masters scorn to break their faith! 


Hildebert, however, was a Christian bishop as 
well as a Vergilian poet, and so he wrote a com- 
panion piece, the answer of Christian Rome to 
this pagan lament for her former greatness: 
While statues pleased me, and I prayed to empty 
powers, 
I towered aloft with soldiers, folk and walls; 
But casting down these superstitious altars, 
And empty effigies, I served one God. 
The fortresses and pagan temples fell, 
The folk were slaves, the cavalry declined, 
Searce know I what I was, Rome scarce remembers 
Rome, 
My fall prevents remembrance of myself. 
Yet sweeter is my loss than all my fame, 
More am I poor than rich, prostrate than standing ; 
Greater the Cross than eagle, Peter than Caesar, 
Nobler the unarmed folk than armored dukes. . . 


The Greek historian Polybius had charted the 
inevitable course of the future decline of the 
Roman power while he was writing the contem- 
porary history of its rise. Prophecies of the 
fall of Rome and the return of sovereignty and 
wealth to the East began during the first century 
of Roman influence in the Hellenistic world, and 
multiplied when the actual decline began. In 
Rome itself, the crises of the late Republic led 
many to the conclusion that the old age of the 
city had come, and inspired Sallust and others to 
analyze the causes of its senile decay. But as 
the Golden Age of Augustus and the prosperous 
reigns of the rulers of the second century renewed 
the youth and vigor of Rome, the idea of its 
eternity became fixed in men’s minds, and with 
it that of the eternity of the Empire. 

In the third and fourth centuries the weak- 
nesses of the Empire again led to Sibylline proph- 
ecies and philosophical speculations about its 
approaching doom, but the concept of eternal 
Rome proved more potent than these, though it 
was modified by Christian eschatology. Jerome 
established the theory most widely accepted by 
mediaeval historians, to reconcile the pagan idea 


of eternal Rome with the Christian doctrine of 
the coming end of the earthly saeculum, when 
he divided the history of this world from the 
Creation to the Last Judgment, into six ages, of 
which the sixth and last, he declared, ‘is the 
Roman, in which we now live.’ The prophecy 
of the four empires in the Book of Daniel fur- 
nished Biblical authority for the survival of 
Rome, as the last and greatest of worldly powers, 
to the end of man’s life on earth. Despite its 
feet of clay, the Empire was considered destined 
to last until the coming of Antichrist and the 
Last Judgment should herald the end of the 
world and the replacement of the earthly by the 
heavenly city. Hence the establishment of the 
German kingdoms in the western provinces did 
not destroy the potency of the imperial idea, 
though the direct power of the Roman emperors, 
after the fifth century, was limited to the east- 
ern provinces, with their capital at Constanti- 
nople, whose old name, Byzantium, was applied 
to that eastern Roman Empire, which survived 
to 1453. 

On Christmas Day, A.p. 800, the Frankish 
king Charles, called the Great, formally assumed 
the crown of the Caesars at Rome, and claimed 
direct inheritance from Augustus and his sue- 
cessors. Thus the Empire was ‘translated’ from 
the Romans to the Franks. The title lapsed in 
the dark ages of the early part of the tenth cen- 
tury, but was renewed in 962 by Otto the Great, 
and thereafter there were two Roman Empires, 
the Byzantine in the East, and the German in the 
West, which was continued into the modern age 
by the Hapsburgs, and came to be known as the 
Holy Roman Empire. The French historian, 
Lavisse, wrote an eloquent answer to those who 
deny the reality of the Roman imperial tradition 
in the checkered history of the mediaeval 
Empire: 

I commend the Holy Roman Empire with its cortége of 

ideas and sentiments to the critics who claim to subject 

history to the rules of exact science. They will see 
that the intangible clearly operates here, and that it 
cannot be defined with any exactitude or judged with 
equity. ... The Holy Empire, like the Roman Em- 
pire, was an attempt to organize humanity. And it is 


because we today no longer know how to define human- 
ity that we find a strange charm in the history of an 
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institution founded on belief in the paternal unity of 
the human race under the paternity of God. 


This is still true, though we are once more trying 
to learn how to define humanity. 

Dante, though his confidence in the power of 
the Emperor to rescue Italy was founded on the 
weak will of Henry VII,'‘had none the less a great 
dream of the Empire, based on Vergil’s and 
Pliny’s concept of the boundless majesty of the 
Roman Peace: 

Roma, that made this goodly world, was wont 


To have two suns, to lighten both our roads, 
One of the world, the other straight to God. 


This dream was more significant in the history 
of human thought than the weakness and strife 
which so often marked the Holy Roman Empire 
itself, until at last it was ‘neither Holy, Roman, 
nor an Empire,’ and until Goethe could represent 
a drunken soldier singing, 


Das liebe, alte, rémische Reich, 
Wie halt’s nur noch zusammen? 


Yet even after Napoleon brought it to an end in 
western Europe, where no other imperial power 
might challenge his, the Hapsburgs renewed the 
title in their own territories, and Austrians early 
in the present century still prayed ‘for our most 
Christian Emperor that our Lord and God may 
subject all barbarous nations to him for our 
everlasting peace,” much as the Romans had 
prayed in the days of Constantine. As Tem- 
perley said: 

The phantom of the mediaeval Roman Empire, of the 

non-national world-idea centering in imperial Vienna, 


surrounded the throne of the Hapsburgs; they lived in 
the shadow of a shadow. 


They continued to do so until their Empire was 
finally terminated in the West by the revolution 
of October, 1918. Much harm had been wrought 
by the imperial idea in the West ; many emperors 
had neglected nearer duties and opportunities 
because of the compelling force of the Roman 
memory, but it was a great and inspiring idea, 
and it afforded a universal basis for political 
theory, though it was too often limited in appli- 
cation to narrow ends. 

‘In the meantime, the Empire was enjoying 
another afterlife in the East. Constantinople 


was founded as the second Rome. Topographers 
even achieved the difficult feat of describing its 
site in terms of the seven hills on the Tiber, and 
the Roman people regularly gathered in the 
Hippodrome to acclaim each new emperor, in an 
imitation of the old Roman acclamation. To this 
Byzantine Empire was entrusted the preserva- 
tion of eternal Rome against the onslaughts of 
Persians and barbarians alike. For several cen- 
turies the population was greatly changed by the 
infiltration of Bulgars, Slavs, and Avars; yet 
Greek was still the language of the cities and of 
all educated men and women, and in the tenth 
century there was a notable Byzantine Renais- 
sance, to which we owe most of our extant manu- 
scripts of Classical Greek authors. Without it, 
the character of the later Italian Renaissance 
would have been very different, and its range of 
interests much narrower. From the eleventh 
century, the Turkish expansion restricted the 
actual power and territory of the second Rome 
more and more. Finally, in 1453, Constantino- 
ple fell to the Turks, and the last stronghold 
of the Byzantine Empire, the second incarnation 
of Rome, and the one closest to the Roman tradi- 
tion in its consecutive history, fell into the hands 
of aliens. The Turks, as rulers of the old Roman 
territory, themselves began to be known as Rumi, 
Romans, though the Greeks, now their subjects, 
also called themselves Romaioi, and cherished the 
dream of independence and renewal of the im- 
perial power which had survived so long among 
them that it had come to be more Greek than 
Roman in character. 

During the centuries in’ which the Moslem 
Turks were engulfing the imperial lands, neigh- 
boring Slavic states, resisting the Moslem hordes 
in the full strength of their own Orthodox Greek 
Christianity, took over in their turn the tradi- 
tion of the Roman Empire. Bulgarian rulers 
were called Caesar and Imperator, and promised 
to restore the imperial glory of Rome through 
their rule. When the second Rome fell, the 
Russians to the north were just freeing them- 
selves from the domination of the Mongol Golden 
Horde. Ivan III married a Byzantine princess, 
and listened to the exhortations of the Greek 
priests who came with her to Moscow. So he 
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too claimed to be the sole authentic representa- 
tive of the Caesars, the orthodox instrument of 
God on earth. The priests urged him to cham- 
pion the cause of Greek Christendom and the 
ancient Empire. Moscow, they said, was the 
third Rome; the two others had declined through 
the weakness and impiety of their rulers: 
But our Russian land, through God’s mercy and the 
prayers of the holy Mother of God and all holy work- 
ers of miracles, grows and is young and is exalted. 
O merciful God! may it grow and be young and ex- 
pand till the end of time! 


Another, in the sixteenth century, wrote: 


Our Lord is on the earth the only Caesar over the 
Christians, the leader of the Apostolic Church, which 
instead of Rome and Constantinople is in the blessed 
city of Moscow; it alone shines over the whole world 
brighter than the sun. For know, thou good man, that 
all Christian powers are destroyed, save only that of 
our ruler. . . . For two Romes are fallen, but the third 
stands, and a fourth there shall never be. 


A reaction against this tradition began in the 
seventeenth century; men came to prefer Holy 
Russia to Rome, and nationalism to the tradi- 
tional Roman basis of the Empire. At last, in 
March, 1917, the idea of the third Rome came 
to a violent end, and with it ended the romance of 
history and the dream of the continuity of the 
ancient Empire. 

Yet that dream survived in a lesser way in the 
East, through the centering of the political am- 
bitions of both Turks and Greeks in the site of 
the second Rome. After the Slavic invasions of 
the early period of the Middle Ages, the loss of 
Syria and Egypt to the Arabs, and the long and 
exhausting wars with the Seljuk and Ottoman 
Turks, there was little left, apparently, in Greece 
of the spirit of Classical, Hellenistic, or even of 
Graeco-Roman culture. An early eighteenth- 
century map of eastern Europe does not even 
show the city of Athens. Gradually the remem- 
brance of the past and the hopes for the future 
asserted themselves, and as the Turkish dynasty 
declined, the initiative of Greek patriots revived. 
The new ideas of liberty and the rights of man 
filtered into the old home of individual liberty, 
and university students planned to restore Greek 
independence, setting off, in 1821, a spark that 
made many Europeans and Americans who 


valued the legacy of Hellas look with interest 
and sympathy on modern Greece, and that con- 
tributed to the nationalist ambition for inde- 
pendence, and its fulfilment among the Slavic 
neighbors in the Balkans. The first century of 
Greek independence was a long struggle for poli- 
tical stability and economic development, and 
not least, for a renewal of the Classical tradition, 
as a potent stimulus to the growth of modern 
Hellenic civilization. The Balkan Wars and the 
World War which followed threatened disaster, 
but gained for Greece a little more than she had 
held previously of her ancient lands, and bred 
a notable statesman, Eleutherios Venizelos, who 
could plead the cause of his state ably in the 
Peace Conference at Paris. In 1930 the old 
enmity of the Greek and Turkish states was 
buried in the treaty signed at Ankara by Kemal - ' 
Pasha and Venizelos, which, as Toynbee said, 
‘laid the ghost of the last and strangest inearna- 
tion of the Roman Empire,’ when Turks and 
Greeks alike renounced the dream of Constanti- 
nople as the second Rome, and capital of a 
worldly Empire, and Athens and Ankara agreed 
to live as friendly neighbors. The Balkan En- 
tente that followed was a modern instrument for 
international cooperation, broken down by the 
disasters of recent years, but hopeful for the 
postwar history of Greece and her neighbors. 
Though Hellas was occupied, she did not sur- 
render, and Hellenism is still a vital force in the 
world through the modern Greek spirit, as well as 
through the tradition of Classical civilization, in 
which the eastern phase of the Roman imperial 
tradition had played a significant part. Thus, 
within the last century and a half, the Empires 
based on the traditions of Rome, having long 
outlived their constructive influence, have given 
place to governments more realistically based on 
modern society. Yet, now that we are again, and 
more consciously than ever before, attempting 
to organize humanity in the boundless majesty 
of peace, the ancient Roman Empire, which 
‘made the world a city,’ still has much to teach 
us. None of its later incarnations really under- 
took to imitate the greatest achievement of their 
great prototype, the creation of a common citi- 
zenship and a universal system of laws for the 
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diverse peoples within its farflung boundaries. 
Perhaps the twentieth century, which has dis- 
carded forever the outworn name of the Im- 
perium Romanum, will succeed better in reviv- 
ing its most constructive contributions to the 
hope of humanity. 
Eva MatrHews SANFORD 

SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


The fortieth annual meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States was held at 
the Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Fri- 
day, May 9, and Saturday, May 10, 1947. An 
energetic committee representing the public and 
the private schools and the colleges and uni- 
versities at Washington and in near-by com- 
munities made all the local arrangements in a 
most satisfactory manner under the able chair- 
manship of Miss Emilie Margaret White, the 
Association’s regional representative from the 
District of Columbia. There was a registered 
attendance of 160 members at the several ses- 
sions. 

The ideal weather conditions which prevailed 
on both days of the meeting contributed not 
a little to the general enthusiasm and good 
spirits of the assembled members and guests. 
All of the features of the program were carried 
out as these were announced in The Classical 
Weekly, Vol. 40, No. 19 (April 14, 1947), pp. 
147-48. Because of their pertinence, excellent 
preparation and delivery, and uniformly high 
quality, the papers were received attentively and 
appreciatively. The dinner meeting on Friday 
night was attended by more than 100 members 
and guests. Sir Willmott Lewis, Washington 
Correspondent of The London Times, addressed 
the assembly on the topic, ‘‘The Newspaper 
Can’t Get Away from the Classics.’’ His pene- 
trating observations on the political genius of 
the Romans, on the fundamental relation be- 
tween ancient and modern thought, and on the 
continuing values to be derived from the study 
of Latin were lightened with choice bits of wit 
and humor. The panel discussion on Saturday 
morning on the topic, ‘‘The Place of Latin in 


the New Curriculum’’, examined all the perti- 
nent aspects of the subject and provoked a lively, 
congenial and instructive exchange of opinions, 
In short, the meeting was in all respects one of 
the most successful that has been held within the 
past decade. 

The Executive Committee of the Association 
met on Friday, May 9, from 1:00 to 2:20 P.M. 
and from 4:45 to 6:30 P.M., and on Saturday, 
May 10, from 12:30 to 1:55 P.M. The members 
present at the Friday sessions were: President 
Durham ; Vice-Presidents, Sister Marie-Victoire 
and Miss Helen 8S. MacDonald; Secretary-Trea- 
surer, Professor Krauss; Regional Representa- 
tives, Miss Frances L. Baird, Miss Emilie Mar- 
garet White, Mr. Paul A. Solandt, Professor G, 
Stewart Nease, Professor William C. McDermott, 
Miss Elizabeth White, Mr. C. Howard Smith; 
Editor of The Classical Weekly, Professor Heff- 
ner. These members were present at the Satur- 
day session, as was also Professor Lillian B. 
Lawler. The following members were absent 
from all of the sessions: Professor Charles T, 
Murphy and Mrs. Edith Godsey Colin of New 
Jersey, and Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook of New 
York. 

After disposing of routine business, the Com- 
mittee devoted its attention to the reports pre- 
sented by the secretary-treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation and by the editor of he Classical Weekly 
on the status of this publication. The Committee 
accepted with thanks the secretary-treasurer’s 
detailed account of the favorable financial con- 
dition of the C.W. and of the increase in the 
number of subscriptions in the face of a large 
turnover of subscribers and of a series of ex- 
asperating delays in the printing of the C.W. 
The Committee fully approved the steps which 
the editor and the secretary-treasurer had taken 
in accordance with the special authority previ- 
ously vested in them to transfer the printing 
of the C.W. from the Beaver Printing Company 
at Greenville, Pa., to The Science Press Printing 
Company at Lancaster, Pa. In recognition of 
the immediate need of raising more revenue by 
which to offset in part the much higher printing 
costs resulting from this transfer, the Committee 
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unanimously approved the increase of the mem- 
bership dues from $2.00 to $2.50 and the in- 
erease of the subscription price of the C.W. 
from $2.00 to $2.50. 

The Committee also approved the new com- 
bination rates that had been agreed on prior to 
April 1, 1947 by the secretary-treasurers of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, of the Classical Association of New Eng- 
land, and of the Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States respectively, and by the presi- 
dent of the American Classical League: The 
Classical Weekly and The Classical Outlook, 
$3.15; The Classical Journal and The Classical 
Outlook, $3.15; The Classical Weekly and The 
Classical Journal, $4.50; all three publications 
in combination subscription, $5.40. The Com- 
mittee, however, fully approved and supported 
the secretary-treasurer’s thesis that these new 
combination rates fall short of securing for the 
C.W. the flat increase of fifty cents per sub- 
scription, whether singly or in combination, 
which the secretary-treasurer had advanced in 
the discussion of the rates with the other secre- 
tary-treasurers as the minimum increase required 
to offset in part the more than 60% increase 
over the period of the past two years in the 
eost of printing and distributing the C.W. Ac- 
cordingly, the Committee again empowered the 
secretary-treasurer and the editor to take such 
steps from time to time as they might mutually 
deem necessary for protecting and advancing 
the interests of the C.W. 

The Committee voted to hold the fall meeting 
of the Association on Saturday morning, Novem- 
ber 29, 1947 at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel 
in Atlantic City, N. J., in conjunction with the 
6lst annual convention of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


- on Friday and Saturday, November 28 and 29. 


The newly elected vice-presidents were assigned 
the task of preparing the program of this meet- 
ing. 

The annual business meeting of the Associa- 
tion was convened on Saturday, May 10, at 2:00 
P.M., with President Donald B. Durham in the 
chair. The secretary-treasurer presented the 


following statements regarding membership and 
finances which were approved unanimously and 
without discussion. 


MEMBERSHIP STATEMENT 


At the close of the fiscal year on April 15, 
1947 the membership of the Association num- 
bered 647. Of this number 217 parties sub- 
scribed to both The Classical Weekly and The 
Classical Journal; 221 subscribed to The Classv- 
cal Weekly ; 209 subscribed to The Classical Jour- 
nal. The increase over the preceding year in 
subscribers to the C.W. was 37; in subscribers 
to the C.J., 24. It is noteworthy that 184 mem- 
bers subscribed to The Classical Outlook in com- 
bination with both the C.W. and the C.J.; 60 
subseribed to the C.O. in combination with the 
C.W.; 186 subscribed to the C.O. in combination 
with the C.J. Thus, all three periodicals en- 
joyed approximately equal numerical distribu- 
tion among the members of the Association. 

The domestic non-member subscribers to The 
Classical Weekly as of April 15, 1947 was 791, 
an inerease of 3 over the preceding year. The 
total of 51 foreign subseribers showed an in- 
crease of 17 over the proceding year. The 
Grand Total of subscribers to the C.W. on the 
above date was 1280, an increase of 57 over the 
preceding year. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


April 15, 1946 to April 15, 1947 
Account of the Classical Association 


Balance, April 15, 1946 cece $ 91.05 
2083.41 


Balance, April 15, 1947 90.78 


Itemized Receipts: membership dues, $1733.50; 
178 subscriptions to The Classical Outlook, 
$160.30; income payment and dividends on the 
Association’s $1000 par value mortgage bond, 
$88.32; miscellaneous items, $101.02. 


Itemized Expenditures: allotments from mem- 
bership dues for subscriptions to The Classical 
Weekly, $745.50, for subseriptions to The Classi- 
cal Journal, $657.50; 178 subscriptions to The 
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Classical Outlook, $160.30; allocations for ex- 
penditures in the office of the secretary-treasurer 
(office supplies, envelopes, letterheads, printing, 
postage, expressage, deposits), for clerical work, 
delegate’s and secretary’s expenses, costs of the 
1946 annual meeting of the Association, $520.11. 


The Endowment Fund of the Association was 
increased during this fiscal year from $1733.47 
to $1759.59 by the addition of $26.12 in interest. 


Account of The Classical Weekly 


Balance, April 15, 1946 2c $1813.65 
3025.01 

1652.97 


Balance, April 15, 1947 


Itemized Receipts: subscriptions to the C.W., 
1791.26; allotment from membership dues, 
$745.50; special contributions to the Printing 
Fund, $82.40; sale of back Volumes and Num- 
bers, $31.85 ; advertising, $368.00; miscellaneous 


items, $6.00. 


Itemized Expenditures: printing of the C.W., 
Vol. 39 (Oct. 1945 to May 1946), Nos. 11-21 incl., 
$745.25; printing of the C.W., Vol. 40 (Oct. 
1946 to May 1947), Nos. 1-16 inel., $1439.18; 
office of the editor of the C.W., $558.61 (for 
envelopes, $262.60; purchase of Elliott Addresso- 
graph Machine, $94.98; Addressograph supplies, 
$22.26; postage, office supplies, P. O. deposit, 
$141.90 ; miscellaneous items, $36.87) ; allocations 
for clerical fees, rebates, and miscellaneous items, 
$442.65. 

Special attention is drawn to the fact that the 
printing of 11 of the 21 Numbers of last year’s 
Vol. 39 was paid out of this year’s Account; to 
the very great increase in the cost of printing 
Vol. 40; to the large but necessary expenditures 
for envelopes and an Addressograph Machine; 
and to the considerable increase in clerical fees. 


The $500 Defense Bond owned by the C.W. now 
is worth $393.50. 


The secretary-treasurer reported that as the 
delegate of the Association he had attended the 
Forty-First Annual Meeting of the Classical 
Association of New England held at the Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., on March 28 and 29, 


1947. He commented on the excellent papers, 
the cordiality, and the large attendance which 
characterized this meeting, and he expressed his 
appreciation of the many personal courtesies 
that were shown to him. He reported that on 
the invitation of Professor John W. Spaeth, Jr,, 
the retiring secretary-treasurer of the New 
England Association, he read a paper at the 
Friday afternoon session on the topic, ‘‘The 
Antecedents of Nuclear Physies.’’ 

Miss Emilie Margaret White, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee which included Profes- 
sor G. Stewart Nease and Mr. C. Howard Smith, 
presented the following slate of candidates ree- 
ommended for the various offices for the coming 
year: President, Professor Lillian B. Lawler, 
Hunter College, New York City; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Mr. Paul A. Solandt, Washington College, 
Chestertown, Md., and Miss Elizabeth White, 
Bala-Cynwyd Junior High School, Bala-Cynwyd, 
Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Franklin B. 
Krauss, The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. Regional representatives: from 
Delaware, Miss Frances L. Baird, Wilmington 
Friends’ School, Wilmington; from the District 
of Columbia, Miss Emilie Margaret White, Pub- 
lie Schools, District of Columbia; from Mary- 
land, Professor Henry T. Rowell, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore; from New Jer- 
sey, Mrs. Edith Godsey Colin, East Side Com- 
mercial and Technical High School, Newark ; Mr. 
C. Howard Smith, Collingswood High School, 
Collingswood; from New York, Professor G. 
Stewart Nease, Alfred University, Alfred; Miss 
M. Corinne Rosebrook, Emma Willard School, 
Troy; Professor James Hutton, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca; from Pennsylvania, Professor Wil- 
liam C. MeDermott, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia; Miss Helen MacDonald, 
Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia; Profes- 
sor Eugene W. Miller, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh. Editor of The Classical Weekly, 
Professor Edward H. Heffner, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Representative to 
the Council of the American Classical League, 
Professor Franklin B. Krauss, The Pennsylvania 


State College. 
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The recommendations of the Nominating Com- 
mittee were accepted unanimously and the sec- 
retary was instructed to cast a ballot for the 
election of the candidates named. 


The Committee on Resolutions (Miss Elizabeth 
White, Professor William C. McDermott, Miss 
Helen S. MacDonald, Chairman) presented the 
following statement which was approved unani- 
mously : 

A. The members of the Classical Association 

of the Atlantic States wish to thank 

1. The members of the Local Committee 
on Arrangements and especially Miss 
Emilie Margaret White, their gra- 
cious and efficient chairman. Dux 
femina facti; 

2. The Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation for its diligence in consider- 
ing the affairs of the Association im 
extenso; 

3. Professor Donald B. Durham for his 
excellent work in preparing the pro- 
gram and for his services as Presi- 
dent of the Association, 1945 to 1947. 

B. In recognition of work done quietly but 

efficiently, the members of the Association 
would like at this time to express their 
gratitude to two men whose untiring efforts 
during a difficult time have been the chief 
factor in maintaining successfully the As- 
sociation and its work: Professor Franklin 
B. Krauss, secretary and treasurer of the 
Association, and Professor Edward H. 
Heffner, editor of The Classical Weekly. 


The business session was adjourned at 2:30 
P.M. 
Respectfully submitted, 
FRANKLIN B. Krauss, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


ON SOME PASSAGES FROM THE GREEK 
LYRICS 
Penia, a Monster 
Theognis undoubtedly personified Penia in 
lines 351 foll. and 641 foll. In the former pass- 
age he urges her to go to another person’s home, 


in the latter he speaks of her as riding on his 
shoulders. Thus the first passage belongs to the 
sphere of the ApopomPE, which L. Radermacher 
has treated and which is best known from the 
charm song expelling the Strix (Carm. Pop. 
42D-26B). In passing, I may add that I do not 
believe in the Italic origin of the Strix super- 
stition. The difference between sTRINX and STRIX 
is paralleled in Greek itself by that between 
SPHINX and (s)PHIxX. The second passage may 
be compared with the familiar Sinbad motif of 
the Old Man of the Sea. 

There remains the passage 175 foll. which 
raises several doubts. It runs as follows: xp7 
revinv pevyovta Kai és Babuxnréa movrov || purreiv Kai 
metpeav, Kipve, xar’ The doubtful points 
are whether zeviny is the object of devyovra or of 
perreiv, and whether jurreiv is used in its, not in- 
frequent, intransitive-reflexive meaning. Against 
the latter assumption the parallel from Phoiniz 
3, 10D: ra ravra Kata rerpdv seems to 
speak. The question now arises whether de'yovra 
is to be taken as subject of jurreiv or as its object. 
If the latter, the passage would belong to the 
Leucadian Leap motif; the liberating and puri- 
fying force of this rite is well known (J. Toutain, 
Nouvelles Etudes 126-148), and needs no exem- 
plification. However, in view of the passages 
cited by me above for the personification of 
Penia, I think it more likely that the lines give 
to Penia what we call a double dependence: it 
is the object of devyovra and at the same time it is 
also to be understood as object of purreiv. Thus 
our passage takes us into the sphere of the dis- 
posal of monstrous appearances, such as have 
been discussed by Marie Delcourt in her mono- 
graph Les Stérilités mystérieuses. Miss Delcourt 
seemingly failed to notice the lines of Theognis, 
as well as the close relationship between them 
and the barbarous treatment of criminals cast 
into the barathron and the disposal of the phar- 
makes. 


Hades 

Two passages call for a word of comment. In 
Fg. mel. cher. ad. 13D-92B Hades is called Lord 
of Night and Sleep. Possibly this is only be- 
cause night is at home in a cave in the West, 
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where the entrance to the Nether World is to be 
found (Hes. Theog. 746). Sleep, too, may be 
subject to Hades for the same reason (cf. Hes. 
Theog. 758 foll.). Here the children of Night 
have their home, Sleep and Death, one of whom 
roams over earth and sea. The fact that these 
lines are generally considered an interpolation 
does not concern us in this connection. But it 
is strange that Sleep is here called depyyAcos, 
‘inert’. Unless we assume a causative use of the 
adjective— making motionless’-—it seems that 
Sleep is imagined as himself sleeping or at least 
semi-unconscious, therefore, much like Death it- 
self. That, nevertheless, he is also said to roam 
over earth and sea is not necessarily contradic- 
tory; for in art, too, Hypnos is represented as 
himself asleep though moving about (RE IX s.v. 
Hypnos). Ovid (Met. XI 593) likewise places 
the cave of Sleep at the entrance to the Nether 
World. It is, however, surprising that Hades is 
ealled Lord of Sleep, as he is naturally Lord of 
Death. 

Simonides of Amorgos 1, 12 makes Hades send 
below those who have been overcome by Ares, 
ie., killed in battle. Apparently, the line has 
been misinterpreted by Wilamowitz as quoted by 
Malten (Arch. Jb. 1914, 208): ‘‘den Hades 
pflegen die Toten, nicht die Sterbenden, anzu- 
gehen.’’ He seems to think of Hades as con- 
fined to his place beneath the ground. But he 
forgets that at least Pindar (Ol. IX 33) makes 
Hades assume the role elsewhere given to Hermes 
Psychopompos (see E. Rohde, Psyche II 199,3, 
who quotes our passage in the connection). 
While Malten thinks it puzzling that Hades 
appears here without his team of horses, L. 
Weber (Rh.M. 1933, 179,1) considers that the 
poet conceives Hades as the shepherd leading his 
flock home. This, he states, is an old, deeply- 
rooted conviction of Greek religion. I cannot 
find any justification for this assertion. But I 
interpret the line as identifying Hades with 
Thanatos, who garners the dying, and also with 
Hermes, guide of the souls. I even suspect that 
Simonides polemically alludes to the popular 
belief that the souls of the biaiothanatoi are 
condemned to roam the earth until their allotted 
time has expired. 


Death and Wedding 

Several passages of the lyric poets furnish 
additional proof that the passing away of a 
young, unmarried person was viewed as a mar- 
riage with Death itself. Thus in Simonides 131D 
Gergrippos, who had seen no bridal bed, goes to 
the bridal chamber of Persephone; in A.P. VII 
183 Hades anticipates the maidenhood of Krokyle 
and ib. 489 the young man enters Persephone’s 
bridal chamber. Thalamos seems to be the usual 
term for the descent of the unwedded youth (ib. 
507B) ; Alcestis considers herself the bride of 
Hades (Eur. Alc. 746). The same thought is 
quaintly hinted at in the Philopator of the comic 
poet Antiphanes (II 108 K.), where somebody 
announces a man’s marriage and his interlocuter 
asks: ‘What? and yet I left. him here alive and 
walking around!’ The conception has been dis- 
cussed by H. Bloch (Riv. fil. 1935, 328). He says 
that a pyxis published in A.A. 1895, fig. 14, 
shows a girl as the bride of the youthful snatcher 
[of souls, that is}. L. Weber (RA.M. 1933, 180) 
gives a similar explanation for the stories of 
Basile and Echelaos, and of Admetos and Kore in 
Boibe. A. Krappe also (RA.M. 1931) says of the 
Helen-Theseus story that the fact of Helen’s 
maidenhood is of great importance (114); the 
abductor does not stay with his bride, but dwells 
in Hades (117), and he suggests that the anony- 
mous predecessor of Theseus in that legend may 
have been Hades himself. 


The Owl 

Hipponax 50D-54B reads: xpryn vexpév 
dyyedos re Kai xypvs. In quoting this verse the 
Et.M. interprets krige as a verbal noun, i.e., con- 
nects it with vexpov. This interpretation is 
accepted by Liddell-Seott-Jones. Thus the quo- 
tation appears incomplete, the more so since 
angelos and keryx used together make a tau- 
tology, as is shown by the definition of Hesychios, 
who explains the one word by the other. We 
shall have to assume that the krige is the mes- 
senger of the dead and the herald of something, 
we do not know what; perhaps of coming death. 
Nor is it easy to see how a nomen actionis could 
be heard by anyone still alive, except during 4 
katabasis. The usual word for the voice of the 
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dead is rpifew, while krige seems properly to mean 
‘gnashing of the teeth,’ which, indeed, in Biblical 
parlance belongs to the dead in Sheol. On the 
other hand, Hesychios defines k. in the first 
place as a glauz, ‘owl.’ He adds to this other 
definitions: daimones, eidola, souls of the dead, 
spectres. But the plural form seems to show 
that the passage is mutilated. Whether we 
should supply some lost lemma or whether we 
should fill in something like ‘the voice which the 
d. and e. emit,’ I am unable and unwilling to say. 
The connection between the owl and the death 
which it presages is well enough attested. But 
if we ask, can the bird be called messenger of the 
dead rather than of death? a difficulty becomes 
apparent. A possible conciliation seems to me to 
lie in the fact that the dead can send death; they 
are anxious to increase their numbers and eager 
to draw others into Hades after them. 


Laughter 


A. Dieterich (Abraxas 24-37) has treated ex- 
cellently the accompaniment of creation by 
laughter. He seems to have overlooked Theog. 
E. I 9,10: at the birth of Apollon dayéAaccadi 
Several passages 
on the connection of laughter with birth and 
creation have been collected by Allen-Halliday 
(Homeric Hymns 1036, 141 foll.). The Orphie 
fragment (Kern 354) also joins the two: pedjoas 
8 Oedv iepdv yévos €BAdorncas (cf. Philologus 
53,420 and S. Reinach, Cultes, ete. IV 112). 
Festugiére (Pisciculi 1939) calls attention to the 
Hermetic Kore Kosmou (I 464 Scott) : éreyéAacae, 
which the English editor strangely renders 
‘bubbled up.’ Festugiére overlooked ib. 462: 
‘when he had spoken the god smiled and told 
Physis to exist.’ An intriguing parallel appears 
in a Serbian folktale discussed by F. Doelger 
(Pisciculi 84) : ‘it is said that laughter protects 
against dying.’ He connects this with the Sar- 
donie laughter. In that he is surely wrong, for 
that laughter is the exact opposite, since it causes, 
or accompanies, death. Possibly the Greek pas- 
Sages cited by me offer an explanation: because 
laughter accompanies birth, or can even produce 
it, therefore it serves fittingly to avert death. I 


yaia méAwpos TovTos. 


dare not decide whether the connection is his- 
torical or is an independent element of folk belief. 


Ernst Riess 
HUNTER COLLEGE 


REVIEWS 


Apuleius, Cupid and Psyche. Edited with in- 
troduction, notes and vocabulary by ArTHUR 
M. Youna. iii, 144 pp. (Lithoprinted, pub- 
lished by the editor, Akron, Ohio, 1945.) 
$1.50. 


It is pleasant to note the appearance of another 
edition of ‘The Mariage of Cupide and Psiches’. 
This tale has been justly popular and influential 
in England ever since it was introduced by Ad- 
lington’s famous version of the Metamorphoses 
in 1566. The charm of the story would seem to 
make it a good work for use in the schools. How- 
ever, the language is difficult and often far from 
the classic ius et norma loquendi. Moreover, 
erotic passages and mystic ideas in Apuleius 
made even this tale somewhat suspect. Separate 
editions of Amor et Psyche appeared in the 
eighteenth century on the continent at Goet- 
tingen (1789) and Paris (1796). Orelli’s edition 
(1836) was soon followed by that of Otto Jahn 
(Leipzig, 1856) which went through six editions 
(sixth edition by Michaelis, Leipzig, 1915). 
Weyman’s edition (1891) was followed by that 
of J. W. Beck (Groningae, 1902) in which the 
editor facetiously remarks: haee editio fabulae 
explanatoria quodam modo princeps est. F. 
Norden’s two-volume edition with text and com- 
mentary (Vienna and Leipzig, 2 vols., 1903) was 
soon overshadowed by the elaborate but delicate 
treatment by L. C. Purser (London, 1910, now 
out of print). The story had already gained 
vogue in England and America because of the 
sympathetic insight of Walter Pater’s shortened 
adaptation in Marius the Epicurean (first pub- 
lished in 1885). Recently the story has become 
available for use in the schools. It is included on 
pp. 65-102 of Joseph B. Pike, The Short Stories 
of Apuleius (Boston, 1918). The full text is in- 
cluded with only two short omissions pudoris 
causa in 5.12 and 5.22. An edition by H. E. 
Butler in the Clarendon Greek and Latin Series 
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(Oxford, 1922) presents the story partly in Latin 
and partly in translation. Both are inexpensive 
($1.60 and .90) and the latter has a vocabulary. 
In each case the notes are brief. De laboribus 
Psyches (pp. 16-29) is a simplified version short- 
ened to 400 lines by W. A. Edwards, Roman 
Tales Retold (Chicago, 1924, out of print). An 
abridged and simplified version is included on 
pp. 3-51 of The Living Language, a second Latin 
book, by W. L. Carr, G. D. Hadzsits and H. E. 
Wedeck (Boston, 1934). The two texts have 
complete vocabularies. One curious volume 
which I have not seen is The Story of Cupid and 
Psyche (70 pp., Shanghai, 1928, 30¢) published 
by The Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, 
Shanghai. One wonders whether copies are now 
available. 

Professor Young, now head of the department 
of Greek and Latin at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has used the following plan in his edition. 
After a brief introduction on Apuleius and his 
period (pp. 1-9) and some suggestions on study 
of the Latin text (pp. 10-14), he prints the text 
of Apuleius, Met. 1.1; 4.23-6.25 with a double set 
of notes on each page (pp. 15-94) and a complete 
vocabulary for the selections included (pp. 95- 
144). The text is broken by headings in English 
as an aid to the student. Immediately below the 
text is a vocabulary for that page giving the 
more unusual words so that the student can be 
saved some leafing through the vocabulary. The 
number of words given varies from 3 to 16—it is 
somewhat smaller on later pages. The second set 
of notes, still on the same page, is almost exclu- 
sively devoted to aid in translation. This ar- 
rangement leaves much of the explanation to the 
teacher. Despite the difficulties of the Latin of 
Apuleius, the help given in vocabulary in this 
edition should enable the student to read the 
passage rather rapidly. The text used is that of 
Helm with consonantal v for u and revised punc- 
tuation. It totals 1334 lines. A few excisions 
and modifications have been made in difficult 
passages (p. 14). The question arises about the 
place where the present edition could be used. 
The editor ventures no suggestion. The reviewer 
will be rash enough to suggest that it might be 
used in the second year or the earlier part of the 


third year in high school. In college it could be 
used in an intermediate (i.e. second-year) course 
or for rapid translation in a more advanced 
course. If substituted for reading of a portion 
of Caesar the contrast between the Attic sim- 
plicity of Caesar and the elocutio novella of 
Apuleius should please at least the teacher. 

A few criticisms can be made: in the second 
set of footnotes the addition of quotation marks 
would make it easier to distinguish translation 
from commentary ; although Prof. Young has ex- 
plained his use of the macron (pp. 14, 95), it 
seems confusing. The elegiae couplets in 4.33 
should have the alternate lines further indented. 
The appearance of the book is excellent, but the 
binding is weak for a book which would receive 
hard use in the classroom, and the price is high 
for a text. 

C. McDermort 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Prepared under the supervision of Professor Charles T, 
Murphy of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 


COULTER, CoRNELIA C. The Library of the Angevin 
Kings at Naples. Even after the fall of Rome, the area 
around Naples continued to have an enduring tradition of 
interest in intellectual pursuits. This reached its apogee 
from 1265 to 1343 in the reigns of three kings of the 
house of Anjou, Charles I, Charles II, and Robert ‘the 
wise’. Records of the royal treasuries which have been 
preserved in the royal archives contain lists of expendi- 
tures for books and copy-work from 1280 to 1342. The 
titles include devotional and liturgical books, Biblical 
texts and theological treatises, history, works on law, 4 
number of scientific works, particularly on medicine, and 
a few Classical texts, including Suetonius, Seneca, and 
Livy. These titles not only are interesting as furnishing 
data on the history of the transmission of texts; but also 
it was probably to this library and its scholars that Boe- 
caccio owed his early interest in literature, which was to 
prove so important in the Revival of Learning. 

TAPA 75 (1944) 141-55 (Bourne) 

Daux, GrorGEs. Le Poéte Aristonoos de Corinthe. 
Two hymns extant with honorary decree; errors in Diehl’s 
version in Anthology noted; recent establishment of date 
of deeree as between 337 and 333 B.c. and absence of sup- 
posed link with Treasury of Athenians. Theory of 
Athenian inspiration of Hymn to Apollo analyzed and re 
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jected; prominence of Athena in hymn explained by 
fact of her special temenos in Delphi; inspiration from 
Aeschylus denied, since official story of origin of cult is 
sufficient to explain resemblances with Humenides. 
RPh 19 (1945) 5-11 (Taylor) 
Durry, MArcEL. Laudatio Funebris et Rhétorique. 
Literary genre native to Rome, which remained largely 
independent of Greek rhetorical influence; analysis of 
types, private and public; no place given to it in rhetori- 
eal treatises, and explicit exclusion by Cicero; extant ex- 
amples confirm Cicero’s comments on lack of artistic 
form or embellishments, being characterized by bare 
chronological list of achievements and virtues; type’s re- 
sistance to change due to conservative power of mos 
maiorum. 
RPh 16 (1942) 105-14 (Taylor) 
MESSENGER, RuTH ELLIs. The Mozarabic Hymnal. 
This is a description and analysis of the Latin hymns 
used by the Christian inhabitants of Spain through the 


Visigothic and Moslem periods until the Roman Rite re- 
placed them in A.D. 1089. Their objective nature is 
stressed, and their importance as reflections of a distine- 
tive culture and of their historical environment is pointed 
out. 


TAPA 75 (1944) 103-26 (Bourne) 


MILLER, HaroLtpD W. Medical Terminology in Tragedy. 
This is a study of the use of terms of a medical signifi- 
cance in the extant dramas of the three Greek tragedians. 
It is believed that these were derived ultimately from the 
vocabulary of Ionic medicine. This was part of a con- 
scious effort of these poets to express new concepts and 
ideas of an intellectually flowering period. The author 
appends a list of such terms from tragedy which can be 
paralleled only in the Hippocratic Corpus or but rarely 
elsewhere, and a second group of semi-technical terms 
which can be paralleled only by later medical treatises or 
by Aristotle. 


TAPA 75 (1944) 156-67 (Bourne) 


CLASSICAL CHRESTOMATHIES 


GREEK AND ROMAN CLASSICS IN TRANSLATION 


Edited by Murphy, Guinagh, & Oates. 


@ 1110 pp. 4 Maps. 


1947 


Bibliographies, Glossary. 


Carefully selected, well translated—$6.00 


LATIN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


Edited by Guinagh and Dorjahn. 
822 pp. Map. Notes. 


1942 
Bibliography, Glossary. 


Choice units and substantial parts—$4.50 


GREEK LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


Edited by Oates and Murphy. 
1072 pp. Map. Notes. 


1944 
Bibliographies, Glossary. 


The best of the masters—$5.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., INC. 


55 Fifth Ave. § New York 3 
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ULLMAN and HENRY 


LEADERSHIP 


in Latin, for more than two decades, advances still further in the 
latest edition: 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 


Book I: For 1st year :: Book II: For 2nd year 


Send for descriptive illustrated booklet E-120. 


New York : Boston : Chicago THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Atlanta : Dallas : San Francisco 
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